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MINOR NOTICES 

Among the various German memoirs relating to the war period 
Count Bernstorff's My Three Years in America (Scribner's, 428 pp.) 
will probably prove to be the most interesting so far as the student of 
American diplomacy is concerned. Throughout the book the author 
keeps to his text ; his discussions are confined wholly to German- Ameri- 
can relations and have nothing, except incidentally, to do with the 
diplomatic manoeuvers which went on among European countries 
during these three fateful years. The writer's main purpose seems to 
be twofold, namely, to prove that he did his best to prevent America 
being drawn into the war, and, second, to show that Germany's 
debacle came as the direct result of diplomatic blunders due to inepti- 
tude in the Wilhelmstrasse. There are many curious statements in 
the book, some of which no sophisticated reader will believe without 
confirmation. For example, Count Bernstorff assures us that "Wilson 
had firmly made up his mind, in case Mr. Hughes was elected, to 
appoint him secretary of state immediately, and, after Hughes had 
informed himself on the political position in this office, to hand over 
the presidency and himself retire." It is rather surprising, if this be 
true, that the German ambassador should have been the only one 
taken into the President's confidence. At any rate students of polit- 
ical science will find many things in this volume to provoke dissent, 
and some also that will meet with hearty concurrence. Among the 
latter is Count Bernstorff's soliloquy that if America had entered the 
war two years earlier it would have been a shorter w r ar and a better 
one for all concerned. 

An imposing volume from the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace is A Monograph on Plebiscites (1088 pp.), by Sarah 
Wambaugh. The greater part of this is a collection of official docu- 
ments; but these are prefixed by a historical study of the theory and 
practice of plebiscites, from the French Revolution to 1914. This 
study is both interesting and timely, in view of the plebiscites provided 
for in the Treaty of Versailles. It would be more useful if printed in a 
smaller volume, detached from the extensive collection of documents. 

A timely monograph entitled The Senate and Treaties, 1789-1817, by 
Professor Ralston Hayden of the University of Michigan has been 
published by The Macmillan Company in the University of Michigan 
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Publications (264 pp.)- The volume contains a detailed study of the 
treaty-making powers of the United States senate during the forma- 
tive era. Professor Hayden points out and proves conclusively that 
the procedure of the senate in dealing with treaties and its relations 
with the executive in the performance of their joint functions are today 
"very much as they were a century ago, although quite different from 
what they were expected to be in 1789." A long and altogether admir- 
able chapter dealing with Jay's treaty brings out many interesting 
points concerning the senate's power to amend a treaty and the ques- 
tion whether a treaty, if amended, must be resubmitted. The study 
is based on source materials and is well written. 

The University of Chicago Press has issued An Introduction to 
the Peace Treaties by Professor Arthur Pearson Scott (292 pp.) This 
volume does not purport to be an "inside history" of what went on at 
the Peace Conference. It is simply an outline of the provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty and of the minor settlements with a useful com- 
mentary on the various clauses, all conveniently arranged for study 
or reference. The book is in all respects what its title implies. It 
offers the reader sufficient data upon which to form his own opinions 
but does not burden the text with those details which are immaterial 
to the general problem. The author's comments are discriminating, 
unbiassed, and always helpful. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have brought out a second edition of 
J. Ellis Barker's Economic States?nanship (624 pp.) When this book 
was first published in the autumn of 1918 the negotiations at Spa and 
Versailles were still in the future. The new edition accordingly in- 
cludes about two hundred additional pages dealing with problems and 
movements which have come to the front during the last two years. 
About half the new material relates to the economic position and 
future of Russia and Japan. 

The story of the unseating of the Socialist assemblymen by the New 
York legislature at its last session is fully narrated in Louis Waldman's 
Albany: The Crisis in Government, published by Messrs. Boni & Live- 
right (233 pp.) The author explains that he has given enough of both 
sides of the controversy to enable his readers to form adequate judg- 
ments of their own, but there is no pretence at any concealment of 
his personal sympathies. Quotations from the official records are 
freely used and make up a goodly portion of the volume. 
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The Arthur H. Clark Company of Cleveland has recently compiled 
and published The United States: A Catalogue of Books relating to the 
History of its Various States, Counties and Cities. (321 pp.) This is 
said to be the most extensive catalogue of its sort ever issued and it is 
particularly valuable for its listing of municipal histories. 

Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. have issued a Political Summary of the 
United States, 1789-1920, compiled by Ernest Fletcher Clymer. Al- 
though the booklet comprises only thirty-two pages it manages to 
include a great deal of information which a student of American gov- 
ernment likes to have within arm's reach, for example, a concise biog- 
raphy of each of the presidents, a table of popular and electoral votes 
cast at all the presidential elections, etc. 

Professors John Alley and Frederick F. Blachly of the University 
of Oklahoma have collaborated in the writing of a school textbook 
entitled The Elements of Government, which has been published by the 
Charles E. Merrill Company (360 pp.) The book seems to be well- 
planned and well written. It contains supplementary chapters on the 
history and government of Oklahoma. 

The Princteon University Press has issued for Professor Edward S. 
Corwin a little volume entitled The Constitution and What it means 
Today (114 pp.) The book contains the text of the national Consti- 
tution with brief commentaries upon each section. 

A new edition of Bartlett's Handbook of American Government, 
revised and enlarged by Henry Campbell Black is published by Messrs. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company (162 pp.) 

Messrs. Henry Holt and Company are the publishers of The New 
Frontier by Guy Emerson (314 pp.), a vigorously-written book which 
contains many suggestive pages. A few chapter headings will serve 
to indicate what the volume is about. Here they are: "What is a 
Liberal?" "The Need for Fifty Million Capitalists," "An American 
Federation of Brains," and "The American Spirit in World Affairs." 

Several essays by the well-honored American jurist, Melville M. 
Bigelow, have been published under the title Papers on the Legal 
History of Government by Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. (256 pp.) 
Among the most significant of the essays are those on "Mediaeval 
English Sovereignty" and "The Old Jury." 
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Mr. John Graham Brooks continues his useful contributions to the 
study of social relations in his new book, Labor's Challenge to the Social 
Order, which has recently been brought out by the Macmillan Com- 
pany (441 pp.) The volume is fully up to the author's standard of 
writing, which means that it is accurate, good-tempered and interesting. 

The Macmillan Company has recently brought out a volume on 
The Human Factor in Industry, written by Lee K. Frankel and Alex- 
ander Fleisher of the Metropolitan Insurance Company (366 pp.) 
Various chapters deal in a practical and illuminating way with such 
topics as the education of the workman, the relations of the employer 
to the community, and the organization of a labor department. 

Sovietism, by William English Walling, undertakes to give the 
"A, B, C" of Russian Bolshevism according to the Bolshevists (E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 220 pp.) The book explains the principles of Sovietism 
so that the general reader can easily decide what they mean without 
any undue intellectual effort. It includes a reprint of the Soviet con- 
stitution and decrees together with extracts from the writings of Gorky 
and others. 

A series of lectures delivered last year at Wesleyan University by 
Professor Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin has been issued in book 
form by the Abingdon Press under the title Steps in the Development 
of American Democracy (210 pp.) There are interesting discussions of 
Jeffersonian Democracy, Jacksonian Democracy, and of the other 
stages through which American democracy has passed. 

As aids in the teaching of American citizenship, the University of 
Arkansas has published A Syllabus on Studies in Citizenship, by David 
Y. Thomas (43 pp.); and the University of Minnesota has issued a 
manual on Problems of Citizenship (32 pp.), presenting a classified and 
annotated reading list. The National Catholic War Council has 
published, in its series of reconstruction pamphlets, one on A Program 
for Citizenship, one on The Fundamentals of Citizenship, and one on 
A Plan for Civic Education through Motion Pictures. 

Among recent publications in the Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political Science at Columbia 
University are the following: William Parker, The Paris Bourse and 
French Finance; Iwas F. Ayusawa, International Labor Legislation; 
Chong Su See, The Foreign Trade of China; Philip Klein, Prison Meth- 
ods in New York State; and William E. Weld, India's Demand for 
Transportation . 



